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USEFUL AND ATTRACTIVE. 


In our advertising pages the reader will find speci- 
mens of two sizes of the popular Eureka Text, which 
will prove more generally useful than the Four-line 
Pica of the same style previously shown in THE PRoor- 
SHEET. We cannot call the Anglo-Gothic letter either 
handsome or attractive, but it will be frequently ser- 
viceable in giving variety and relief to a job. The 
other styles presented in this number are so generally 
useful as to recommend themselves at once. 
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THE PRESS OF PHILADELPHIA IN 1870. 
BY EUGENE H. MUNDAY. 


**THE ABSTRACT, AND BRIEF CHRONICLES, OF THE TIME.*’ 
ARTIOLE SEVENTA. 

SUNDAY TRANSCRIPT. Weekly newspaper. Folio; nine 
columns ; size, 31 48inches. Published by E. W. C. GREENE 
at the Transcript Building, N. W. corner of Seventh and 
Chestnut streets. Price, five cents per copy, or $3.00 per 
annum. Type used: Brevier, Minion, Nonpareil, and 
Agate. Printed on a Taylor double-cylinder press. 

In the early part of the year 1856, a company of jour- 
nalists met at a social supper at ‘“‘ Dick Jones’s’’—then 
a famous restaurant in Dock street. After supper, and 
while the wine was sparkling, the conversation natu- 
rally turned upon newspapers and newspaper life. 
Each one present had his hobby, and in the opinion of 
each that hobby’s merits were not fully appreciated by 
the proprietor of the paper with which he was con- 
nected, who frequently put down the brakes when he 
was showing his best paces. It is not to be supposed 
that this social company succeeded in harmonizing the 
diverse views of its members. During the conversa- 
tion, however, the idea was evolved that a newspaper 
which should have a distinct individuality stamped 
upon each department would be unusually attractive 
and command success. Each writer for this ideal news- 
paper was to be allowed to ‘‘impress upon his depart- 
ment his striking peculiarities of thought and style 
without let or hindrance, except as far as might be 
necessary to keep the journal in a straightforward 
course.”’ 

Mr. John 8S. Jackson was one of this lively party. 
He had dabbled somewhat in newspaper affairs, and 
was at that time the owner of the Daily Morning Times. 
The earnestness of his companions excited his interest, 
and he offered to furnish material aid in the establish- 
ment of such a newspaper as has been described, pro- 
vided that his coadjutors in the enterprise should be 
men who had striking peculiarities of thought and 
style to impress on their respective departments. This 
offer was received with applause, and it was thereupon 





agreed that George G. Foster, then editor of the Times ; 
Henry C. Watson, reporter of the North American ; 
George W. L. Johnson, telegraphic agent and news 
editor; E. W. C. Greene, general writer; and two or 
three others, should constitute the corps of the pro- 
jected paper. 

The death of Mr. Foster, soon after, delayed the en- 
terprise; Mr. Watson drifted out of the scheme, and in 
August, when it was determined to fit up the SUNDAY 
TRANSCRIPT Office, there remained but Jackson, John- 
son, and Greene to take it in hand. The former was 
the financial and business manager; Mr. Johnson was 
assigned to the news and typographical departments ; 
and Mr. Greene was to be editor and have the general 
supervision of the concern. Madame Julie de Margu- 
rettes* was engaged to contribute translations from 
foreign periodicals, sketches of life abroad, and thea- 
trical and musical criticisms—for all of which duties she 
was eminently fitted. Edward G. Webb, who had made 
his mark as editor of the Pennsylvanian, was engaged 
to write two columns of editorial weekly. Francis H. 
Duffee was selected to prepare the money article. <A. 
H. Pedrick, now a Harrisburg correspondent, had 
charge of the local department, being assisted by Lewis 
S. Briest and others. 

From such beginnings, and under such auspices, the 
first number of the SUNDAY TRANSCRIPT was issued on 
the 19th of October, 1856, just in time to catch a large 
share of the presidential advertising of that year. It was 
published by JoHNson, GREENE & Co., No. 48 (now 
No. 110) south Third street, at three cents a copy. The 
press-work was done by Mr. W. W. Harding, of the 
Inquirer. The TRANscRIPT was full-grown and well- 
featured at its birth. No change in size, heading, or 
general appearance has since been found necessary; and 
this fact indicates the care with which it was originally 
planned. The publishers were so energetic that they 
succeeded in obtaining about two thousand subscribers, 
and so confident of success that they printed four thou- ~ 
sand eight hundred copies of the first number, which, 





* Madame de Margurettes was a lady of high culture and 
charming manners. She was born in London, her father 
being Dr. A. Granville, an eminent physician, and author of 
several medical works. She had travelled much, and was 
well acquainted with the literature and society of conti- 
nental Europe. She contributed to the columns of the TRAN- 
SCRIPT: Parisian Pickings; Places to Pause at, and People to 
Remember; The Controlling Intellects of France ; The Con- 
trolling Intellects of Europe; Heroines of History; Women 
at the Scaffold; and many other articles of like character, 
together with musical and dramatic criticisms and ample 
translations from current foreign literature. After the death 
of Madame de Margurettes, in June, 1866, her department 
was given into the charge of Miss Marie de Margurettes, and 
about a year since Noémie de M. Hirst, her sister, took the 
position, which she at present fills. 
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however, were not all sold. This number contained the first instalment of Parisian 
Pickings, which have ever since been a feature of the paper, and also a translation 
from Dumas entitled ‘The Adventurer,” which was illustrated, as were many 
other stories that followed. Theatricals for the Week, and Quiddets and Quillets, 
also appeared in the first number. A few weeks later, Isaac C. Shurlock killed 
Philip 8S. Clawges in front of Guy’s Hotel, on Seventh street near Chestnut. The 
TRANSCRIPT was quick to take advantage of the great public interest which this 
murder and its antecedent circumstances excited. The following Sunday it gave 
a full report of the case, together with particular sketches of all the parties con- 
cerned. This created a sensation in the community. The circulation, which had 
before largely increased, reached ten thousand, and the edition was exhausted. 
Public interest was kept alive by various means, and the paper profited, in 1857, 
by publishing a thrilling tale of the plague, entitled ‘‘Amabel; or, the Grocer and 
his Apprentice,’? by W. H. A. This wasa reprint of Ainsworth’s ‘‘Old St. Paul’s,”’ 
but was fresh enough for the general public, and better than most new stories. 
Good old Sir Roger de Coverly showed as much wisdom as humor when he pro- 
cured his chaplain to repeat the sermons of Tillotson, South, Barrow, and other 
great teachers, rather than to fret his brain over original composition. 

In May, 1857, the entire ownership of the TRaNscriPT passed into the hands of 
Mr. Jackson. Mr. Greene was retained as editor, while Mr. Johnson retired to 
take charge of the news department of The Press, which was then just started. 
Mr. Jackson died in January, 1861,* and in the April following the paper was pur- 
chased by E. W. C. Greene and Thomas Hawkesworth, and published under the 
firm-name of GREENE&Co. At the outbreak of the rebellion, Mr. Hawkesworth 
raised a company and entered the national service as captain, under the call for 
three-months’ men. In September, 1862, he again entered the field as major of the 
Sixty-eighth Pennsylvania Volunteers—known as the Scott Legion. His service 
continued only a short time. On the 14th of the following December he was shot 
by a sharpshooter at Fredericksburg, and died at Washington city January 4, 1863. 
His widow retained his interest in the TRANscRiPT for about a year, when it was 
purchased by Mr. Greene, who has since remained sole owner, being ably assisted 
in the business department by Mr. Lawrence Tobin. 

In 1863, the publisher found it necessary to increase the price of the paper to 
four cents, although a few months before he had made merry because a like neces- 
sity had compelled the other Sunday papers to advance their prices. A year later 
the price was further increased to five cents, without as much asa “by your leave’’ 
to the subscribers. Under energetic management, the TRANsCRIPT became so 
prosperous that in January, 1869, if was able to provide and occupy its present 
commodious quarters, at the north-west corner of Seventh and Chestnut streets. 
It signalized its occupancy of the new Transcript Building by publishing a humor- 
ously exaggerated description of ‘‘The Noble Pile,’’ accompanied with burlesque 
speeches purporting to have been made by prominent men at an imaginary banquet 
given in honor of the event. This burlesque was afterwards printed in pamphlet 
form and largely circulated. 

In addition to those already mentioned, the following gentlemen—and many 
others—have from time to time been regular contributors to the columns of the 
TRANSCRIPT: Robert T. Conrad, Samuel D. Patterson, David Paul Brown, George 
A. Coffey, Henry C. Watson, Augustus Maverick, Albert G. Anderson, George 
Alfred Townsend, Samuel J. Rea, C. Heber Clark, John Harrington, Jefferson 
Henri Nones, and W. H. Fisher, jr. 

The SunDAY TRANSCRIPT has never exhibited much or long-continued faith in 
party leaders, and has treated political affairs with great freedom. It always has 
and expresses opinions on questions of public interest; and if you cannot endorse 





* On announcing Mr. Jackson's death, the TRANSCRIPT said: “All who knew him truly 
will wear his memory in their hearts; while such as enjoyed his friendship will gratefully 
remember his unostentatious kindness and numerous acts of disinterested regard. As in 
life he was faithful to his friends, so in death will the generous deeds of John 8. Jackson 
keep his name forever green.” 

+ Thomas Hawkesworth was of English birth, and came to this country, a poor and friend- 
less boy, in 1841. While quite young, he served as a private in the Mexican war, and proved 
himself a good and faithful soldier. When the TRANscRIPT was started he was selected by 
Mr. Jackson, who knew him well, as cashier, and continued in that position until he be- 
came a partner with Mr. Greene. He was a noble, generous man, and a braver soldier 
never kept step to the stirring music of war. 
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those opinions, you may at least sharpen your wits by 
combating them. While its general course has been 
in favor of the Democratic party, its disgust at the 
policy of Mr. Buchanan’s Administration on the Kansas 
question, in 1857-’58, led it to advocate the formation of 
what became known as the People’s Party. This was 
an effective device for fusing such discordant elements 
as the fragments of the old Whig party, the dying Na- 
tive American party, and the young Republican party 
into a strong and overpowering opposition to the then 
dominant Democratic party. 

While supporting Mr. Douglas for the presidency, in 
1860, it freely conceded that Mr. Lincoln’s election was 
inevitable; and through all the exciting events pre- 
ceding the war, it favored vigorous measures to pre- 
serve the territorial integrity of the country. When 
the war came, it earnestly supported the government, 
though opposing many of the acts of the administra- 
tion, after the fashion of the War Democrats of those 
days. So far was it from being ‘‘truly loil’’ in the esti- 
mation of all, that on one occasion an advertiser, whose 
patriotism was touched to the quick by something that 
had appeared in its columns, wrote an indignant letter 
to the editor, withdrawing his advertisement. ‘‘I would 
as soon tolerate,’’ says he, ‘‘that infernal stinckpot the 
Age as hereafter read or patronize your paper and do 
not allow my name another print in it.””. After advis- 
ing the angry advertiser to buy a primer, the TRAN- 
sckIPT informs him that if he ‘‘ will call at our office 
and settle his bill, we will not only give him a receipt 
in full, but a tip-top kicking for his folly in showing 
his ears.’”’ 

Though warmly admiring General McClellan, and 
defending him from all aspersions on his soldiership 
or patriotism, the TRANSCRIPT refused to support him 
for President in 1864, on the Chicago platform. Refer- 
ring to this, it said: ‘‘ McClellan has no need of empty 
honors, and to accept the nomination and the platform 
is to invite, to merit, and to receive defeat.’’ Of Gene- 
ral McClellan’s letter of acceptance, it said: “It isa 
careful and guarded effort. Therein is its fault. It is 
unworthy of its author, as it emasculates the sentiments 
of his heart.’’ But the TRANsCRIPT could not get rid 
of the old Democratic leaven in its composition, and as 
that would not allow it to support the Republican nomi- 


nee, it stood neutral during the presidential struggle of | 


1864—perhaps for the only time. 

In December, 1860, after South Carolina had passed 
its ordinance of secession, Andrew Johnson made a 
strong speech in the Senate in favor of coercive mea- 
sures. In commenting upon this speech, the TRAN- 
SCRIPT fell into prophecy, though it could hardly have 
foreseen by what meansits prediction would be fulfilled. 
It said :— 

Andrew Johnson has struck and swept the chords of the 
national heart. He responds to this crisis in the words of a 


true man; and this crisis will prove him to be a great man. | 


From the hour of his speech, Andrew Johnson became one 
of the leaders of this Union; and we venture to predict that 
its highest honors are in store for him. The next Southern 
President of the United States will be—mark our words— 
Andrew Johnson. * 


This article was reprinted after the assassination of 
President Lincoln, and the TRANSCRIPT supported 


President Johnson in all the turbulent events of his 
official career, and warmly defended his course, seem- 
ing to feel personal pride in the boldness and ability 
which he manifested when battling for his policy with- 
out a party to support him. 

The editorial department of the SunDAy TRANSCRIPT 
has always been boldly conducted. Its articles are 
pertinent to its subjects, and its language direct and 
forcible. No reader can have the least doubt as to 
what an article means. When it has to attack what it 
believes to be a public wrong, it never halts to polish 
its weapons, but seems at all times to have ready a 
full store of those rough old Saxon words that jag and 
tear and crush,—and these it hurls straight at the ob- 
ject of its wrath. 

The literary department consists of stories, light 
sketches, poetry, and humorous paragraphs. The selec- 
tions are nearly always well made, so that the first page 
affords pleasant and varied reading. There is also a 
column of answers to correspondents, which is intelli- 
gently conducted. Local matters receive full atten- 
tion ; those items which are presented under the head 
of ‘“‘Town Talk”’ being especially attractive and spicy. 

The circulation of the TRANscRIPT has become so 
large that its present press is unable to work off the 
edition in time for the subscribers, and, to remedy this 
defect, Mr. Greene has lately contracted for another 
double-cylinder press, and made arrangements for 
stereotyping the forms, so as to work from two sets of 
plates. With increased facilities for furnishing a large 
edition at an early hour, the publisher may confidently 
look for an increase in the present prosperity of the 
SuNDAY TRANSCRIPT. 








THE PRESS. Daily morning newspaper. Quarto; six col- 
umns; size, 31 X 46inches. Published by Joun W. Forney, 
at the Press Building, 8.W. corner of Seventh and Chest- 
nut streets. Price, three cents per copy, or $8.00 per year. 
Also, THz Tri-weexLy Press, $4.00 per annum, and TH#z 
WEEKLY Press, $2.00 per annum. Type used: Brevier, 
Nonpareil, and Agate. Printed on a Hoe eight-cylinder 
rotary press. 

No journal in Philadelphia is so thoroughly identified 
| with its editor as is Tae Press with Mr. Forney. It 
is almost impossible to think or speak of them apart. 
| One constantly suggests the other; and it seems to be 
| necessary that even such an imperfect sketch of the 
history of that paper as can be here given should be 
prefaced by some account of the precedent career of 
its founder. 

JOHN WEIN ForRNEY is a native of Lancaster, Penn., 
where he was born in 1817. He enjoyed no advantage 
of position or education, and éf any men are self-made, 
he stands prominent among them. At the age of thir- 
| teen, the necessity of earning a livelihood deprived him 
| of even such instruction as could be had in the free 
| schools of forty yearsago. After spending a short time 
| in a store, he entered the office of the Lancaster Jour- 
| nal, then published by Hugh Maxwell. Here he passed 
| through the entire routine of apprenticeship, became 

an excellent printer, cultivated his mind by study and 
| observation, and took his first lessons and made his first 

_ essays in editorial duties. Conspicuous for energy and 
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pleasing in manners, the ambitious boy gained many 
friends, and when but twenty years of age was enabled 
to purchase the Lancaster Intelligencer, a strong Demo- 
cratic paper, formerly published by Thomas Feran. 
A few years later, Mr. Forney purchased the Journal, 
and united the two papers under the title of Jntelli- 
gencer and Journal. Taking an active part in politics, 
being a ready and fluent speaker and a vigorous writer, 
he was soon recognized as a leader of the Democracy 
of the State, and his paper became one of the most in- 
fluential organs of the party. In 1845, Mr. Forney sold 
the Intelligencer and removed to Philadelphia to fill 
the position of deputy surveyor of the port, to which 
he had been appointed by President Polk. At the 
same time, he purchased a half-interest in the Penn- 
syloanian—then the leading Democratic journal of 
the city—which he retained until 1853. From 1851 to 
1855 he was Clerk of the House of Representatives at 
Washington, and in that capacity presided over the 
stormy proceedings which attended the organization 
of the XX XIV™ Congress and resulted in the election 
of Speaker Banks.* For the fairness and ability dis- 
played on that trying occasion he was rewarded by a 
unanimous vote of thanks, adopted on the motion of 
Lewis D. Campbell, of Ohio, then one of his most un- 
compromising political opponents. 

Mr. Forney subsequently became one of the editors 
of the Washington Union—the acknowledged organ of 
President Pierce’s administration. He withdrew from 
this position in 1856, in order to devote his whole time 
and energy to the organization of the Democratic party 
for the presidential contest of that year. That party 
had become drunken over its sweeping triumph in the 


preceding presidential election, and, in an hour of folly, 
had passed the Kansas-Nebraska bill which repealed 
the Missouri Compromise of 1820. Staggering under the 
load thus assumed, the party needed an earnest man— 
clear in purpose, strong in will, and fertile in resources 
—to place and keep it on its feet during the coming 


struggle. That man was found in John W. Forney. 
As chairman of the Democratic Executive Committee 
of Pennsylvania, he not only conducted the canvass 
in that State to a successful issue for his party, but 
inspired the conduct of the campaign throughout the 
country. An early and devoted friend of Mr. Bu- 
chanan, the Democratic nominee, his heart and head 
were both freely enlisted to secure the advancement 
of him whom he had styled ‘‘Pennsylvania’s favorite 
son.’”? However great Mr. Buchanan’s ability as a 
statesman, and however pure his private character, he 
was deficient in the qualities which the people require 
in their favorites, and the cry of “favorite son’’ was 
more potent in distant communities than in Pennsy]- 
vania. His nature was cold and unsympathetic; and it 
was indeed a joining of contrasts when the wary poli- 
tician and the ardent journalist acted together as one. 

So preéminent were Mr. Forney’s services in the 
campaign of 1856, that men of all parties looked for 





* Mr. Forney was also Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives during the XXX VI™ Congress (1859-61), having been 
elected by the votes of Republicans and Anti-administration 
Democrats. He was afterwards Secretary of the Senate from 
1861 to 1868. 





his elevation to a high position on the accession of Mr. 
Buchanan to the presidency. But the man who had 
marshalled the forces to victory was not only ignored 
when the places of honor were to be filled, but was 
insulted by the offer of a position, out of the country, 
which had nothing to recommend it save large emolu- 
ments. 

Always careless about money, Mr. Forney had parted 
with his income as fast as it was received, and the year 
1857 found him positively poor in purse and virtually 
discarded by the nominal chief of his party. But his 
wonted energy survived the shock that his sensibility 
had sustained; his mind was strong through disci- 
pline; all the best elements of his nature were aroused 
to action; and at no time has he occupied a prouder 
position than when on Saturday, the 1st of August, 
1857, he issued the first number of THE PREss. 

Asif to emphasize the fact that this journal would be 
strongly marked by his individuality, the introductory 
article—‘‘ The Editor to his Readers ’’—was written in 
the first person, and signed, John W. Forney. Only a 
few extracts from this address can be here given :— 

My ambition is to make a thorough newspaper, complete 
in all its departments: to address myself to the reason and 
patriotism of the people: in a word, to supply daily a cheap, 
trustworthy, and intelligent medium of popular information. 

. The belief that a newspaper conducted on this plan 
has never yet failed, determined me upon the present under- 
taking. The hope that there were many, very many, kind 
remembrances, personal to myself, here in Pennsylvania, 
and elsewhere, inspired me with additional confidence in its 
success. The agreeable relations I had sustained to most of 
those engaged in journalism, during my long connection with 
that profession, reminded me that this, if not always the most 
lucrative avocation, was, at least to my own mind, the most 
acceptable, because it reopened a field of independent action, 
and hard but edifying toil. . ° ° ° 

I have already announced (what, indeed, was universally 
and justly anticipated) that the political department of my 
paper should be conducted on Democratic principles. It is 
equally well known that the measures and the men of the 
present Administration at Washington have my heartiest ap- 
probation. Had Mr. Buchanan not been, as he was, 
my first choice for President, and yet proved himself worthy 
of the high trust confided to his hands, by regarding, re- 
specting, and protecting the rights of the citizen and the 
rights of the States, I should have done everything that one 
man could do to uphold and to strengthen him, and to gather 
around him a united public opinion. The performance of 
that duty becomes a proud satisfaction, however, when the 
consistency, dignity, and ability of his Administration are so 
many proofs that he well deserved the persevering and enthu- 
siastic preference of those gallant men who have clung to his 
fortunes, through good report and through evil report, during 
so many long years. 

It is neither within the scope nor to the purpose of 
this article to consider how far Mr. Forney, when he 
started THE Press, foresaw its future course. But it 
is written in the belief that his opening address to its 
readers was made with perfect sincerity, and that, 
while he suspected that the Democratic Administration 
would discard the platform that the party in conven- 
tion had laid down—as Administrations usually do— 
he stood ready to give it cordial support if it did not. 
In other words, it is believed that no mere personal 
disappointment led him to oppose the policy of the 
man whom he had so potently helped to power; that, 
though personally alienated, he took issue with him 
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on principle alone; that for a long time he thought 
it possible to correct the party within the party; and 
that his subsequent course, controlled by the move- 
ment of thick-coming events, was the only one possible 
to his nature. 


As has been stated, the first number of THE PREss 
was issued on Saturday, August 1, 1857. The title— 
a most excellent one—was adopted from La Presse, a 
leading Parisian journal. It was a folio sheet 2814 x 42 
inches, and sold for two cents a copy. The publication 
office was at No. 417 Chestnut street, and the compos- 
ing-room in Carter street, in the building occupied by 
the Sunday Dispatch. 'The paper was printed on the 
Dispatch press for about a year, when a double-cylinder 
press was purchased for its own use. 

Nearly eight columns of advertisements attested the 
favor with which Mr. Forney’s reéntry into the field 
of journalism was regarded by the public. A large 


edition of the first number of THE PREss was sold, and 
its circulation rapidly increased. As an earnest of the 
publisher’s intention to produce a first-class journal in 
every respect, Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie* was engaged 





* Robert Shelton Mackenzie, D.C. L., was born at Drew’s 
Court, Limerick county, Ireland, in 1809. He was educated 
at Fermoy, where his father, originally an officer in the Brit- 
ish army, was postmaster. When thirteen years of age, he 
was apprenticed to a surgeon-apothecary at Cork, with whom 
he remained three years. He afterwards opened a school at 
Fermoy ; and in 1829 became editor of a journal in Stafford- 
shire, England, and subsequently edited various other news- 
papers, including the Liverpool Journal. From 1834 to 1851, 
he was the English correspondent of the New York Evening 
Star, and also contributed largely to various American maga- 
zines. He was thus well known in this country, when he 
arrived here in the latter part of 1852, and brought ripe expe- 
rience and high literary reputation to the aid of THz Press 
when he was appointed as its literary and foreign editor in 
1857. Thoroughly conversant with the society of Great Brit- 
ain and with European affairs; acute, yet generous, in criti- 
cism; having a large fund of personal reminiscences ; and 
writing promptly and effectively on all subjects, his connec- 
tion with THE PREss has been of great advantage to that 
journal. His contributions have averaged over two columns 
a day since the first number. This is equivalent to at least 
six ordinary octavo pages per day; so that Dr. Mackenzie 
has contributed over twenty-six thousand pages, or fifty-two 
octavo volumes of five hundred pages each, to the columns of 
THE Press! We thus learn what daily literary labor can 
accomplish; and, when the variety and superior quality of 
this great mass of matter are considered, we get some idea of 
Dr. Mackenzie's ability as a man of letters. In addition to 
this, he has written largely for magazines and weekly news- 
papers. He has also been a prolific author of original works 
and compilations, from 1829 to the present time. The more 
important of these are: Lays of Palestine; Titian, an art 
novel; Partnership en Commandité, a legal and commercial 
treatise ; Mornings at Matlock, a collection of magazine arti- 





as literary editor at the outset. But it was not intended 
that either the political or the literary department 
should overshadow the others. The object was to pro- 
duce a newspaper that should be of harmonious excel- 
lence, and to this end the best available talent was en- 
gaged for every department. Unusual care was also 
taken to make the typography attractive, and this effort 
was entirely successful. 

At that time, the most exciting question of public 
interest was the settlement of the Kansas difficulties. 
The struggle in that territory was to determine whether 
it should come into the Union as a slave or as a free 
State. Robert J. Walker had been appointed governor 
by President Buchanan, and his influence was used in 
favor of the free-state party, to the extent, at least, that 
he desired to leave the people of the territory free to de- 
termine the question of slavery for themselves. There 
can be no doubt that at the time Governor Walker was 
appointed the President’s views were in accord with 
his own; and up to the beginning of August, 1857, Mr. 
Buchanan had given no clear evidence of a change in 
his opinions. In the second number of THE PREss 
appeared a lengthy leading article, in which the policy 
to which the President was committed was forcibly 
presented, and supported by extracts from the platform 
of the party as laid down by the convention that nomi- 
nated him, and by extracts from his letter of acceptance 
and other letters and speeches. The editor summed 
up by asking, ‘‘ Was ever a record more complete? Is 
there to be found in the whole range of politics a more 
consistent and straightforward adherence to principle?”’ 
This article contained the gist of the arguments which 
Mr. Forney afterwards used in opposition to Mr. Bu- 
chanan’s Kansas policy; aJl that followed were little 
more than amplifications of the points it contained. 
Yet, on reviewing his course at the beginning of the 
second volume of THE PREss—when openly antago- 
nistic to the Administration—the editor said: ‘‘ Inter- 
course and correspondence with the members of the 
cabinet, most of whom, as well as the President, saw 
or knew what we intended to say, especially as to Kan- _ 
sas, before it [the article referred to] was published, 
not only enabled us to commit them to the people, but 
also to commit THE PREss.’’* 





cles; Sheil’s Sketches of the Irish Bar, with memoirs and 
notes; a fine edition of the celebrated Noctes Ambrosiane, 
enriched with sketches of the principal contributors, and 
numerous valuable notes; Bits of Blarney; an edition of 
Curran’s life, by his son, and of William Magin’s writings, 
with notes; Tressilian and his Friends; a translation of the 
Memoirs of Robert Houdin; and lastly, an extremely popu- 
lar Life of Charles Dickens, of which it is said over forty 
thousand copies were sold within a few months. 

* The article quoted in the text contains the following sen- 
tences which deserve distinctive presentation: ‘The sense 
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Although the article in the sehen number clearly 
defined the position from which the editor probably 
suspected that the president was preparing to recede, 
it was not until the following December—about the 
time that Mr. Douglas made his famous speech in the 
Senate in favor of what he called popular sovereignty 
—that, with the cry of ‘“‘Let the majority rule,’’ THE 
PrREss threw down the gauntlet to the Administration, 
and denounced it as treacherous to the principles of 
Democracy. The disorganization of the party which 
Mr. Forney had kept so well in hand a year before 
now went on rapidly. There were two wings to the 
party. Mr. Buchanan, representing the Administration, 
led one. Mr. Douglas, from his prominent position, 
and for his daring courage and indomitable energy, 
was the recognized leader of the other. The former 
felt strong enough to crush the latter. Mr. Douglas 
was removed from the chairmanship of the Senate 
Committee on Territories, his friends in office were 
everywhere ostracized, and fealty to the President’s 
Kansas policy was made a party test. A constitution 
had been formed at Lecompton, Kansas, which was 
to be presented to the people of that territory with the 
privilege of voting on the slavery clause only. They 
were at the same time required to take an oath to sup- 
port a constitution which they were not permitted to 
vote against. This constitution, including the slavery 
clause, was adopted by a minority of the people of the 
territory—the free-state men refusing to vote. It was 


condemned by Governor Walker, but received the sup- 
port of the President and his cabinet. The supporters 
of the Administration hence became known as Lecomp- 


ton Democrats, and the friends of Mr. Douglas as Anti- 
Lecompton Democrats. The latter acted with the Re- 
publicans in Congress on all questions relating to Kan- 
sas. The Lecompton scheme failed in Congress; which, 
however, presented a proposition to the people of the 
territory, which was variously known as the English 
bill and as Lecompton, junior. The free-state men of 
Kansas voted on this proposition, and it was rejected 
by an overwhelming majority. So the Administration 
was defeated. Kansas was finally admitted into the 
Union in 1861, with a free-state constitution. 

This contest was simply a manifestation of the growth 
of anti-slavery principles among northern Democrats, 
the seed of which had been planted by the Wilmot 
proviso in 1846-’47, watered by the fugitive slave law in 
1850, and warmed into life by the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise in 1854. Controlled for a time while the 
leaders of the party remained united, these principles 
rent that party when bold men within it dared to avow 
them—even in a mild form—and to defy the power of an 
opposing Administration. The result was the division 
of the Democratic party in 1860, and the election of Mr. 
Lincoln. During this contest, THE PREss supported 





of independence is an exquisite sense to an honest man. And 
when to this sense is added the belief, the knowledge, that 
you are doing good to others, and are advocating principles 
without being in the smallest degree the recipient of office 
or patronage, human ambition can, it seems to us, have no 
nobler aim. No man can long be the echo and the organ of 
faction, or even of Administrations, without in the end for- 
feiting his own manhood, or turning from the task with in- 
stinctive disgust.” 
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the straight Douglas ticket in opposition to the sation 
electoral ticket, which was supposed to be part for 
Douglas and part for Breckinridge. ‘‘ Unhappily,” it 
said, ‘‘there is no effective organization to circulate 
these tickets. Our friends must do the best they can 
under the circumstances.’’ And, ‘“‘under the circum- 
stances,’”’? many of them probably voted the Republi- 
can ticket. 

In producing great results affecting the destiny of a 
republic, no man can be more than one among many. 
But it is not too much to say that, whether consciously 
or unconsciously, no journalist in the country played a 
more effective part in securing the triumph of the Re- 
publican party in 1860 than did the editor of THE PREss. 
It is to be remembered that Mr. Forney was not only a 
well-informed and vigorous political writer, but an 
able speaker and an astute political manager. When 
the contest began in the Democratic party, he was 
perfectly familiar with all its leaders, and knew their 
springs of action. He had been in contact, too, with 
the minor politicians who manage wards and boroughs, 
and had mixed much with the people. He knew the 
temper of the time, and its variations among different 
classes ; and he knew how to warm or cool that temper. 
Doubtless he would have preferred the election of Mr. 
Douglas—which was, of course, impossible; but the 
feeling which he and his compeers had so zealously 
nurtured in the Democratic party would have certainly 
led to the election of Mr. Lincoln had Mr. Douglas with- 
drawn and left the field to him and Mr. Breckinridge. 

Tue Press hailed the election of Mr. Lincoln as a 
‘verdict for perpetual union,’ and subsequently gave 
full support to all the measures of his administration. 
And here it may be remarked that this journal, once 
committed to or against any policy, never supports or 
opposes it by halves. While not always ready to avow 
the logical sequence of its course, it is not apt to halt 
by the way after that course has been marked out. 

In March, 1861, sharing the common dread of a civil 
war, THE PREss advised the evacuation of Fort Sum- 
ter as a “long stride towards reconciliation,’’ and even 
as late as the 26th of that month announced that the 
evacuation had “doubtless been decided upon.”’ But, 
when war became inevitable, THE PREss was among 
the warmest advocates of its vigorous prosecution, and 
was foremost in proposing the Draft, as an equitable 
and necessary means for sustaining the army. 

Entirely committed to the policy of the Republican 
party, and rather proudly claiming the title of a Radical 
journal, THE PREss was one of the most vehement 
opponents of President Johnson and his policy, and 
earnestly demanded his conviction by the Senate on 
the articles of impeachment preferred by the House 
of Representatives, in 1867.* It advocated the nomi- 
nation and election of President Grant, and has thus 
far steadily supported his Administration. 

The importance which the reputation and position of 
Mr. Forney have given to the political views of Tur 





* A novel reason for the conviction of the President was 
that our form of government had stood many severe shocks, 
had passed through the terrible ordeal of civil war, and that, 
therefore, it was worth while to depose a President just to 
show to the world that our institutions would bear any and 
every possible strain! 
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PREss, may have prevented a full recognition of its 
other claims to the character of a first-class newspaper. 
These may be briefly stated to consist of its literary 
department, including criticism, poetry, sketches of 
character, historical contributions, ete.—all of a high 
order of merit; its local department, with full reports 
of whatever occurs of special interest to the citizens of 
Philadelphia ; its financial and commercial department; 
its correspondence—including ‘‘Occasional”’ letters— 
from various places in and out of the United States, 
always readable and generally reliable; its excellent 
make-up—which recommends it at sight, as a good 
coat does a stranger; and its varied advertisements, 
from which everything of an objectionable character 
has always been excluded. For several years a reli- 
gious department was maintained, consisting of Sunday 
reading, reports of sermons, and sketches of eminent 
divines. This was conducted by Mr. John F. Graff, 
who still retains his connection with THE PREss.* 

In the great attention that it has always given to 
State affairs, THE Press has been prominent among 
the journals of Philadelphia, and, as a consequence, it 
probably circulates more widely throughout Pennsyl- 
vania than does any other daily paper in the State. 

In about two weeks after THE PREss was started, a 
weekly edition, in quarto form, was issued. This was 
largely made up out of the matter‘of the daily, and was 
continued until November, 1863, when its character 
and title were changed, and it appeared as the War 
Press. This had a handsome engraved heading, and 
was profusely illustrated. The matter was original and 
selected, special care being taken that all should be 
attractive to the soldiers in the army, among whom it 
gained a large circulation and high reputation. It was 
under the special charge of J. Luther Ringwalt, and had 
John Russell Young for its army correspondent.t On 
the conclusion of the war, the WEEKLY PREss resumed 
its original title, and is now among the best of the 
weeklies of daily papers, having more care bestowed 
on it, and containing more matter prepared especially 
for it, than is usual in that class of publications. The 
tri-weekly edition has also been issued from the begin- 


* Besides the matter contained in the Religious Depart- 
ment, Mr. Graff contributed a series of about forty articles 
entitled “Pulpit Portraits,” which attracted much attention, 
and also for a time had charge of the Lecture Department, in 
which the substance of an evening’s lecture would be com- 
pressed intoacolumn. He also contributed a series of local 
articles called ‘*Strolls in‘ Laurel Hill; and in the summer 
of 1869, while travelling in Europe, wrote many fresh and in- 
teresting letters to THE Press. He is well known to its read- 
ers under the nom-de-plume of “‘Graybeard.” In addition 
to his literary services, Mr. Graff’s wide and intimate ac- 
quaintance with the business men of Philadelphia, and the 
esteem in which he is held by them, have enabled him to con- 
tribute largely to the business prosperity of the journal with 
which he has been identified from the beginning. 

+ Mr. Young, now editor of the New York Standard, was 
trained to journalism in the office of THz Press, which he 
entered at an early age, as “‘copy-holder.”” He subsequently 
became managing editor, and had general charge of the 
editorial department during Mr. Forney’s absence. This 
position was afterwards held by John W. Forney, junior, 
and is now excellently filled by W. W. Nevin, formerly of the 
Lancaster Express. 





ning of THE Press. It consists of parts of two daily 
papers, and is circulated exclusively in the country.* 

For four years this paper was printed on a double- 
cylinder press. This had for some time been unable to 
work off its edition in good season, when, in August, 
1861, a four-cylinder rotary press was purchased. This, 
in turn, was supplanted, in 1865, by the eight-cylinder 
press now in use. The publication office continued at 
No, 417 Chestnut street until April, 1862, when it was 
removed to No. 111 south Fourth street. In December 
of the same year the price.of the paper was increased 
to three cents a copy, or $8.00 a year, as at present. 

In 1865, Mr. Forney purchased the property at the 
south-west corner of Seventh and Chestnut streets, and 
reconstructed it into a most complete and convenient 
newspaper establishment. The building was completed 
and THE Press took up its abode there in November 
of that year. Shortly before, on the 16th of October, 
the original folio form was abandoned for the present 
quarto form and size. 

Successful from the first, THe Press has never ex- 
perienced any great changes in business prosperity. 
When its circulation has largely increased, the circum- 
stances leading to that have proportionately increased 
its expenses. It has at all times, indeed, been an ex- 
pensive paper to its publisher, who is not in the habit 
of counting the cost, when Seeking to obtain the high- 
est talent or the best information, nor always heedful 
of the more prudent counsels of his efficient business 
manager, Mr. J.G. L. Brown.t Notwithstanding this 
drawback, THE PREss has been very profitable as a 
business venture. 

Mr. John W. Forney is a thorough-bred journalist, 





* For several years, a California edition of THE Press was 
issued on the departure of each steamer, and it had a con- 
siderable circulation during the contest on the Kansas ques- 
tion. On the 19th of November, 1865, THE SUNDAY PREss 
was established. It made a special point of advocating the 
running of our street cars on Sunday, and was discontinued 
October 20, 1867, after that end was accomplished. It is per- 
haps the only paper on record that ever fulfilled its mission, 
and then quit! It is more likely that it was discontinued for 
unexplained business reasons. The circulation at the time 
was ten thousand, and Mr. Forney generously gave the list 
of subscribers to four compositors in his employ—Messrs. 
Dunkel, Hales, Swain, and Keyser—and afforded them every 
facility for getting out a new paper to take the place of THE 
PREss on the following Sunday. They succeeded in issuing 
the Sunday Republic—now a prosperous paper. 

+ Mr. Brown was an apprentice to Mr. Forney in the Jntel- 
ligencer and Journal office at Lancaster. He afterwards 
became a clerk in the office of the Pennsylvanian, also under 
Mr. Forney, and subsequently went to Columbia, where he 
published The Spy. Removing to Harrisburg, he became 
associated with Andrew Hopkins—now publisher of the Ly- 
coming Standard—in the publication of the Patriot and 

Union. Shortly after this partnership was dissolved, THE 
PREss was started, and Mr. Forney tendered his old appren- 
tice the position of business manager, which he accepted, 
and has filled, with a short intermission, to the present time. 
Governor Geary has recently paid journalism a handsome 
eompliment, by appointing Mr. Brown coroner of Philadel- 
phia for the unexpired term of Dr. William Taylor, deceased. 
The hearty and spontaneous endorsement of this appoint- 
ment by the entire press of the city affords an unmistakable 
evidence of the high regard entertained for Mr. Brown by 
those best qualified to judge of his worth. 
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who loves his profession for itself, and is personally 
extremely popular with all its members of whatever 
party. In an editorial career of over thirty years— 
taking a prominent and decided part in all the grave 
questions that have divided the people during that time 
—he has provoked enmities often extremely bitter; and 
the time has not yet come when his true position among 
those journalists who have influenced the policy and 
destiny of this nation may be intelligently determined. 


CORRECTION.—In the fifth article of this series it is stated 
that, ‘nearly forty years ago, Alexander Turnbull undertook 
the publication of the Sunday Gazette.” This statement is 
inaccurate. A friend has sent us a clipping from the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer, giving a full description of a copy of the 
first Sunday newspaper ever published in this city, which 
was sent to the Inquirer office for inspection in 1865. From 
this article we gather the following information corrective 
of the statement above quoted. On the 27th of July, 1823, 
Alexander Turnbull, jr., issued the first number of The Sun- 
day Chronicle—which was probably the first newspaper in 
the United States that was published on the first day of the 
week. It was a small folio (the printed page measuring 
10% X 17% inches}, and was published at No. 5 south Sixth 
street, and printed by J. Bicking, at the S. W. corner of Third 
and Chestnut streets, over Waite’s Lottery Office. The motto 
was adopted from Swift—“ Party is the madness of many for 
the gain of a few.” To meet anticipated objections, Turn- 
bull gave notice that the paper should be put to press at ten 
o’clock each Saturday evening, and that Sunday Readings 
should be made a prominent feature in its columns. The 
Chronicle was a promising paper; but it came too soon, and 
could n’t wait until it was wanted. It is believed that not 
more than four or five numbers were issued. 


eee” 


THE LONDON PRESS. 


WE have to thank Mr. Frederick May, the editor and pub- 
lisher, for a copy of the London Press Directory for 1871. 
While this work is of special value to European advertisers, 
it contains much matter of general interest, and is highly 
creditable to its painstaking compiler. We hope that he may 
find it amply remunerative. A few items culled from its 
pages may be of interest to our readers. 

There are now three hundred and sixteen newspapers pub- 
lished in London, divided as follows :— 

Daily—Morning, 12; Evening, 9.........+++- eacccces 
Five times a week 


Three times a month............. doce cece cocceses coses 
Portnightly ..cccccccccccecesccces Sos ctevedvscescdeséncs 
MORAY 2000 ceccccccccccccccccccccecccoccsce eececcccccce 46 


In explanation of such odd periods of publication as four 
times a week, three times a month, etc., it may be stated that 
such newspapers are published on the departure of foreign 
steamers, or in behalf of special interests that need a news- 
paper only at such intervals. 

Fifteen of the above newspapers are published at a half 
penny, seventy-three at a penny, forty-two at two pence, and 
thirty-seven at three pence. Others cost from four pence to 
two shillings. Of the whole number, thirty contain the word 
Gazette in their titles, twenty-eight use the word Jcurnal, 
twenty-five give News, twenty-two picture the Times, fifteen 
Chronicle, and fifteen Review. Thirty-one are of a religious 
character, and twenty-four are classified as trade organs. 

The magazines, reviews, etc., published in London amount 
to four hundred and seventy-three. Of these, thirty-seven 
appear weekly, three hundred and thirty-eight monthly, 





seventy-six quarterly, thirteen irregularly, and the others are 
published bi-monthly, half-yearly, or annually. Of the whole 
number of magazines, two hundred and twenty-nine—nearly 
one-half—are religious publications, representing every shade 
of opinion. Inall, seven hundred and eighty-nine newspapers 
and other periodical publications are issued in the English 
metropolis. When our neighbors on the little island of Man- 
hattan have as large a proportion of the press of the United 
States as London has of that of England, their vaporings 
about the Metropolitan Press of New York will cease to be 
ridiculous. 

It may surprise many readers to learn that in all London 
there is only one Sunday newspaper. This is the Observer. 
It is published at three pence, and is represented as being a 
high-class political, social, and literary newspaper. 

There are nine humorous and satirical publications in 
London, two in Manchester, one in Liverpool, and three (one 
of them Blarney) in Dublin. Of typographical magazines, 
London has just as many as Philadelphia, viz: three. Among 
the other trade organs, we notice a Building Societies’ Ga- 
zette, a Hair-dressers’ Chronicle, a Milk Journal, a Milliner 
and Dressmaker, three Leather Journals, and a Brewers’ 
Journal. The pawnbrokers have a Gazette, and there is a 
Matrimonial News, “devoted to the promotion of marriage 
and conjugal felicity.””, We do not know what connection 
Wedding Belis—which deals in “light and amusing litera- 
ture”—may have with this News. There isa weekly Cbdpe- 
rator and Anti-Vaccinator; also, an Anti-Tobacco Journal, 
which mercifully fulminates its anathemas only monthly. 
We are nonplused when we meet the Zonic Sol-fa Reporter, 
which is alleged to be the organ of the Tonic Sol-fa Associa- 
tion. Will Mr. May inform us what tune this organ plays? 

All sorts and conditions of mankind are specially provided 
for in the press of London; even babies are not deprived of 
mental pabulum. An Infants’ Magazine and an illustrated 
Infants’ Delight are prepared for them each month. For 
men and women who cannot contain their intellects, there is 
provided an Intellectual Repository. There is also a philo- 
sophical Rectangular Review—published, we suppose, on the 
square. Odd titles may be found even among the religious 
publications; for example, Last Vials, the Missing Link 
Magazine, the OrTHODOX Catholic Review, and Spurgeon's 
Sword and the Trowel. 





THE PRINTERS OF HARRISBURG held their annual reunion 
on Saturday evening, January 18th. After an excellent sup- 
per, letters from many distinguished gentlemen were read, 
and speeches (the better for being brief) were made in re- 
sponse to the toasts of the evening. The committee under 
whose supervision the reunion was held is entitled to much 
credit for conducting a most pleasant entertainment. 


WE have received from R. 8. MENAMIN, Philadelphia— 

A bound copy of Vol. V. of the PRINTER’S CIRCULAR, full 
of instructive typographical matter. 

From T. B. PETERSON & BRo., Philadelphia— 

THE QUEEN’S REVENGE; and other stories, 
Collins. 

THE MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD. By Charles Dickens. 
Uniform with their cheap edition of Dickens's works. 

MAD MONKTON; and other stories. By Wilkie Collins. 

HANS BREITMAN AS AN[(A?] UHLAN. By Charles G. Le- 
land, A welcome addition to the popular Breitman ballads. 

From LEypoLpt, Hott & WILLIAMs, New York, through 
CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, Philadelphia— 

THE TRADE CIRCULAR FOR 1871, including the American 
Catalogue of Books published in the year 1870, with their 
sizes, prices, and publishers’ names; together with much 
valuable literary information. 

From WooLwortH, AINsworTH & Co., New York— 

The nineteenth edition of WILSON’S TREATISE ON ENGLISH 
PUNCTUATION. We shall endeavor to speak of this excel- 
lent work as it deserves in our next number. 


By Wilkie 
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Pica ANGLO-GorTHIC. 

DESIRABLE ANTIQUE CHARACTERS 
Claiming the Prompt Appreciation of Typographical Connoisseurs 
Adapted for Quaint Displays 
Comprehending Wddness and General Usefulness 


Two-Line GREAT Primer EvREKA TEXT. 6 A, 12 a—$9.00 


“Atighly + Castetnt ul Conceplion: 


A ced 


Pleasing Designs: 


Two-LinE SMALL Pica ANGLO-GoTHIC. 


STRIKING CONTRASTS 
Exhibiting Remarkably Prominent Dissimilitude 
Unique Ancient and Modern Styles 


Dovsie ParaGon Evreka Text. 5 A, 10 a—$9.20 


2 ational, ‘enking “Henaes: 
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MINION SKELETON ANTIQUE EXTENDED. 18 A, 27 a—$3.55 


ARCHITECTURAL DLVUSURIANCOE 
Stables for Etorses and Kennels for Hloundse 


Aristocratic [Idicsyncrasies 


BourGeEois SKELETON ANTIQUE EXTENDED. 18 A, 27 a—$4.30 


DHEIBASEID HUMANITY 
Bushrangers and Hiscaped Convicts 
Opnoxzious and Inconvenient 


SMALL PICA SKELETON ANTIQUE EXTENDED. 18 A, 27 a—$5.50 


DICS+INITY OF LABOR, 
Activity is Always Healthful 
Inmnaustry Thrives 


Two-LinE Bourceois SKELETON ANTIQUE. 22 A—$3.40 


DISCOVERIES OF SKELETON REMAINS OF ANTIQUITY 


Two-LinE Pica SKELETON ANTIQUE. 18 A—$4.40 


EMOTIONAL INSTINCTS AND PROPENSITTAS 


Two-Line GREAT PRIMER SKELETON ANTIQUE. 14 A—$4.95 


EXTENSIVE AURIFEROUS RESOURCE 
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NoONPAREIL ENGRAVERS’ ITALIC. 25 A, 70 a—$3.35 


FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL STATISTICS 
Stringency in the Money Market 
Bankrupicy in Business Enterprises and Stagnation in Stock Jobbing Ventures 
Moderate Transactions in Government and Raitroad Securities 


Beeswax continues Firm and Motasses Sticky 


BREVIER ENGRAVERS’ ITALIC. 25 A, 70 a—$4.00 
PATIENCE SURPASSETH KNOWLEDGE 
Blushes are the Ornaments of Modesty 
itis only Necessary to Eachange Euperiences, and all Learn Something 
Fixperience Teaches even Fools 
Trees Overthrown by the Wind had more Branches than Roots 


Lone PRIMER ENGRAVERS’ ITALIC. 25 A, 42 a—$4.00 
CONVERSATION BRIGHTENS INTELLECT 
One can always Stoop and Pick up Nothing 
They are never Alone who are Accompanted by Noble Thoughis 
Reflection Purijfies the Mind 
Counctl tn the Heari of Man ts like Deep Waier 


Pica ENGRAVERS’ ITALIC. 12 A, 32 a—$3.45 


GORGEOUS FAIRY SPECTACLE 
Bowers of Enchaniment 


Llaboraie and Picturesque ZTransformaiion Scene 


Novel and Lniricaie Machinery 
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CHARLES E. JOHNSON & COMPANY’S 


PRIMA DEP SIA. 


rinting Ink Warks. 
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BLACK INKS. 
per Ib. eit 00, $2.00, $3.00, $5.00 | Red, for posters 
. 50 ets., 75 cts., $1.00 | Blue, “ 

Adams or Power Press Cut Ink “ 73 ets., $1.00, $2.00 | Fine Light and Bronze Blue... 
Special Illustrated Cut Ink 4 ’ Ultramarine Blue 
Book and Fine Book Ink . Green, for posters 
Extra News Ink Green, Fine Light and Dark.. 
News and Poster Ink Yellow—Lemon, Deep, or Orange 
Printer’s Varnish J “* for posters 
Printer’s Poster Varnish.. Gold Size—White or Gold Color 
Tints of all Shades. 
Brown and Sienna Inks 


LITHOGRAPHIC INKS AND VARNISHES. 


Lithographic Inks per Ib. .$2.00, $2.50, $8.50, $4.50 
Lithographic Varnish 


Lithographic Colored Inks at fair prices. 
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PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES, 


Appreciating the great success attending the sale of our RULED BILL-HEAD PAPERS, amounting to several 
hundred reams per month, and anxious to maintain their superiority OVER ALL COMPETITION, the undersigned has perfected 
arrangements whereby their quality will be yet further improved. Contracts have been made with L. L. BROWN & Co., 
proprietors of the celebrated GREYLOCK MILLS, to supply us with the papers hereafter to be used. Their well. 
known character as leading manufacturers and the unchallenged superiority of their papers are a sufficient guarantee of the 


quality of the goods we offer. These Bill-Heads are perfectly ruled, cut true and square, and put up in packages of 500 (full 
count) ready for use. 























PRICE LIST. 

FANCY || 
SIZES OF | WHITE OR BLUE. COLORS 
RULED BILL-HEADS. 








MONTHLY STATEMENTS 


‘| Are ruled, cut, and put up with the same care 














| 12 Ib. | 14 Ib. | 16 Ib. | 14}. 1 as Bill-heads—of following sizes: 
2 to Sheet, Long or Broad Fold. . $4.50 $5.15| $5.80 $5.80| 12 | 9 | 8 6 | 4 |8toDemy 
4 x4 * “ - | 2.38 | 2.70 3.00 8.00 To Cap| To Cap | To Cav| To Cap| To Cap| (14 Note) 
+. “ © ..) 1,65] 1.85] 210] 2.10) [-——_|—__——_ 
8 «Long Fold only....... 180; 150) 1.70, 1.70) $1.12 $1.50 $1.50 $1.85 | $2.70) $2.25 





4 The above prices are for single 1000. On orders for 10,000 or over, assorted, ten per cent. discount will be allowed. 


BUSINESS LETTER AND NOTE PAPERS, 


Ruled on half-sheets, with blank space at head for printing.— First quality papers. 








| egy VE 
| 


8 Ib. Letter. 10 Ib. Letter. 12 Ib. Letter.| 4 1b, Note. | 5 Ib. Note. 6 Ib. Note. | 8 Ib. Packet Note. 





SIZE AND WEIGHT. 





| 
82.75 | $3.25 83.75 


| 
| 
Per Ream. .. 





$138 _ $163 | 8188 | 82.60 








We keep a full line of First-class Writing and Ledger Papers :— 
IMPERIAL, SUPER-ROYAL, ROYAL, MEDIUM, DEMY, CROWN, DOUBLE FLAT-CAP, FLAT-OAP. 


As also DEMYS, FOLIOS, and FLAT-CAPS, for Blanks, Circulars, &c. &c. 


Lnvelopes, ‘Printers’ Garis and Blanks, ‘Patent Cans and Direction Labels, 


IN ANY QUANTITY. 
INVARIABLY AT THE LOWEST PRICES. @& 






—_-——— 


Having three Patent Power Ruling Machines, besides several of the best Hand-Machines, in constant use, and giving 
special attention to this department of our business, our facilities for filling orders for 


| Aled Paper for Hooks or Blanks 


are unsurpassed, and Printers are invited to give our establishment a trial. 

Particular attention is given to the Ruling of Blanks and Books for Railroad and Canal Companies, Iron, Coal, and other 
Mining Companies; as well as to the Printing and Binding of the same, when the parties ordering have not the facilities for 
completing the entire job. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


AS BLANK~BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


We keep a large stock on hand, or make to order, at short notice and low prices, every description of BLANK ACCOUNT 
BOOKS, MEMORANDUM AND PASS BOOKS, required by Merchants, Corporations, &c. &c. 


te” Inquiries and orders by mail will receive prompt attention, 


THOMAS W. PRICE, 


Blank-Book Factory, Paper Warehouse, and Ruling Rooms, 
No. 506 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 
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THE TYPOGRAPHIC CALCULATOR, 


A READY-RECKONER FOR ASCERTAINING WITH CERTAINTY, 
AND WITHOUT COMPUTATION, THE EXACT CONTENTS OF 
ANY PAGE OR PIECE OF MATTER OF WHICH THE LENGTH 
AND WIDTH ARE KNOWN. By WILLIAM KIVLAN. 


This very convenient book is not only useful to the clerk who 
has to examine the compositors’ bills, but also to the compositor 
when charging his matter. It is arranged on the principle of in- 
terest tables, the calculations being for all measures from ten ems 
to forty-nine ems. By aid of it, the compositor can make out his 
bill in about half the time usually employed, and without liability 
toerrors. This little volume is bound in flexible cloth, and can 
be conveniently carried in a side pocket. Price, 50 cents. Sent 
by mail, on receipt of price, by 

COLLINS & M*LEESTER, 
TYPE FOUNDERS, 
No. 705 Jayne Street, Philadelphia. 


SELF-LOCKING CURVATURES. 


Morris’s Patent Adjustable Self-Locking Curvatures, or Line- 
Formers, are manufactured of the best tempered brass, and are 
adapted for the convenient formation of curved lines. The advan- 
tages claimed for these curvatures are:— 

1. Two-thirds of the time is saved in completing a curved line. 
2. No leads are required to be bent and inserted, 3. They do away 
with the tedious wedging in of spaces, bits of leads, wet paper, 
&c. 4, They are self-locking, [rom the fact that the lines of type 
are firmly held as one solid piece as soon as justified. 5. Being 
ADJUSTABLE, various sizes of type can be inserted within the 
same curve. 6. They do not require skilled workmen; with them 
the ordinary workman can produce beautiful curved lines. 

Put up in sets of EIGHTY PIECES, which represent all the curves 
suitable for Letter-Heads, Bill-Heads, Cards, Circulars, &c. 
Price, $15.00 per set. 


For sale by COLLINS & M'LEESTER. 





ROLLER PROOF-PRESSES. 


These presses are made with iron bed and heavy iron impression 
roll, with flanges on the bed to keep the rollin its place. We fur- 
nish them with or without frames. The frames are varnished 
hard-wood bodies, with neat and substantial iron legs. 

9 x 28 inches, inside bearers, with frame,........$45.00 

16x28 = ** ae os - $6 cccccccee 56.00 
Te. * $6 o6 without frame...... 33.00 
16 x 238 “ “e “ +s 


GORDON’S FRANKLIN PRESSES. 


These presses are so widely and favorably known that a descrip- | 


tion or illustration is unnecessary. 
Half Medium, 13 x 19 inside chase... 
do. with Fountain........ ee 
Quarto Medium, 10 x 15 inside chase............. 425 
Card and Billhead, 7x11 ‘* = ‘** ccccccce SD 
Steam-fixtures, $15. Boxing, $10, $7, and $6. 


CARD CUTTERS. 
The frame is of hard wood, well seasoned, with a sliding gauge 
and adjustable back-piece; the shears are accurately fitted, and the 


whole machine simply and substantially made. 
as follows:— 

With 6-inch Shears, $13.50 | 

‘s inch 8 

‘* 8inch ‘¢* 


Sizes and prices 


With 10-inch Shears, $20.00 
15.00 ‘6 12-inch 8 ‘** 22.50 
16.00 ‘* 14-inch = ** 27.00 





TRIANGULAR TYPE-GAUGE, 


This is a great improvement on any Gauge heretofore made, be- 
ing, in fact, the first successful attempt to produce this useful 
article in a truly convenient shape. The sides of the triangle are 
grooved, so that it is easily handled, and six sides are thus pre- 
sented. We make two Gauges. The one designed for Newspaper 
work measures all sizes from Agate to Long Primer, inclusive; 


while that designed for Book work measures all sizes from Non- | 


pareil to Small Pica—the Nonpareil side can also be used to mea- 
sure Pica. Price, $1.50. By mail, $1.60. 
Manufactured only by COLLINS & M'LEESTER., 





| Boox.—Arranged for all Forms, from 8vo, to 36mo. 
| for one thousand copies. 


DE VINNE’S PRINTERS’S PRICE LIST, 


Containing the Prices of Printing, Ruling, Binding, etc.; Tables 
of the Value of Paper; Detailed Estimates for all kinds of Job 
Printing; the Prices of Labor and Cost of Material; with much 
other information of great value to the printer. Opposite every 
important printed table is a blank table with printed headings, 
in which the printer can insert higher or lower prices as may be 
required in his locality. The present edition has been entirely 
re-written, and is much more complete than the first. It has re- 
ceived the warmest commendation of experienced and intelligent 
printers. The work is printed on fine calendered paper, and con- 
tains 453 pages, 12mo. Price, in extra cloth, $4.00; in morocco, 
$5.00. Sent by mail, on receipt of price, by 
COLLINS & M’LEESTER, 
No. 705 Jayne Street, Philadelphia. 





NATIONAL PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION 
MONOGRAM TRADE MARK. 


Price, $1.50 
Price, $1.75 
Also, the same with solid ground. Prices, $1.75, $1.50, $1.25. 


For sale by COLLINS & M’LEESTER, 
No, 705 Jayne Street, Philadelphia. 


THE PROOF-SHEET TABLES. 
The following valuable Tables, which have appeared in THE 





PROOF-SHEET, are now printed on stout cards, in clear type, and 
| offered for sale:— 


TABLE OF SIGNATURES.—Printed on card 10 11 inches, in 
Brevier, leaded. 
TABLE OF THE QUANTITY OF PAPER REQUIRED FOR ANY 


| Jos of from fifty to ten thousand copies. 


TABLE OF COMBINATION LEADS AND SLUGS.—Showing the 


| pieces required to make any length up to fifty ems, not more than 
| three pieces being used for either size. 


TYPE GAUGE, FROM DIAMOND TO PICA.—Printed on Parch- 


| ment Paper. 


TABLE OF THE QUANTITY OF PAPER REQUIRED FOR ANY 
Calculated 


TABLES OF PROPORTIONS.—Showing the relation that each Size 


“of Type (from Piea to Pear!) bears to all other sizes. Also, the Re- 
| lative Proportion of each Size to Space; with explanations and 
| @xamples. 


TABLE SHOWING THE WEIGHT OF LEADS REQUIRED FOR 
ANY WoORK.—With explanations and examples. 
Price, 25 cents per set. By mail, 30 cents. 
COLLINS & M’LEESTER, 
TYPE FOUNDERS, 
No. 705 Jayne Street, Philadelphia. 
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